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CONCERNING EGGS. 

An ancient orator defined rhetoric as the art of mak- 
ing small things appear great. Perhaps the lively 
eloquence which is to be found in the of that 
delightful and suggestive book, the Almanach des 
Gourmands, will, by some thoughtless people, be 
accepted as an instance of the justice of the defini- 
tion. We are not ourselves quite so sure they are right 
—are not at all sure that the author of that incom- 
parable composition, instead of unduly exaggerati 
the importance of the topics he had to deal with, 
does any more than set forth that importance in a 
fair and candid manner, or than vindicate with becom- 
ing warmth the value of a science more closely con- 
nected with human welfare than is generally supposed. 
Speculative philosophers have told us a man is what 
he knows, forgetting at the same time that a man is 
also what he eats, and that the expression ‘ fruges con- 
sumere nati,’ which indicates one end and aim of man- 
kind’s existence, enjoys an antiquity quite as remote 
as any bombastical puff of the sovereignty and worth 
of human intellect. If a man were only what he 
knows, there is many a man who is no man at all— 
but eating is proper to the universal race, and there- 
fore, regarding the matter in the spirit of true philo- 
sophy, the science of eating must take precedence of 
the science of knowing. 

This being granted, we think the author of the 
Almanach des Gourmands is not fairly obnoxious to 
the censure presumptuous ignorance has freely cast 
on him, for discussing a mean and vulgar subject in 
a vein as lofty as that of Ercles himself. With what 
ready wit, with what fervent zeal, does not this 
champion of the kitchen enter the lists, to assert the 
rightful dignity of the egg as an article of human 
food, as supplying to man nerve and muscle— ‘ 

The wrestling thews that throw the world ! 
It is evident this delicate viand—delicate in spite of 
Falstaff's brutal sneer, uttered, however, only when 
his temper had been ruffled by the contre-temps at 
Datchet Mead—had, like other excellences, become 
the unmerited victim of shameless aspersion, and no 
doubt required to the full the ample and passionate 
exposition of its virtues which it received. No cook, 
it is broadly affirmed, be he ever so skilful, can dis- 
pense with the egg in practising the mysteries of his 
profession. To renounce the assistance of the egg in 
the composition of certain dishes, would be, on the 
part of the cook, a renunciation of the first principles 
of his art—an act of lese-majesty against his august 
vocation. For what part does an egg fulfil in gastro- 
nomic manipulations ?—what but that of a mediator, 


a peace-maker, a reconciler of otherwise discordant 
elements, which, once brought into harmony by its 
mollifying and conciliatory qualities, constitute a 
whole of unrivalled excellence. Without the egg, 
crémes would be impossibilities, and pétisserie and 
omelettes but graceful legends. 

Pliny exalts the merits of the egg much higher, for 
he discovers in it vast therapeutical virtues, and likens 
it to wool. A most striking resemblance no doubt 
subsists between the two, inasmuch as, in the wool, 


ting | it contributes to the healing of certain disorders in 


the eyes, and, moreover, is of singular efficacy in 
erysipelas and various maladies originating in func- 
tional derangement.* As a diet for the sick, he con- 
siders it unrivalled ; in which opinion two of his suc- 
cessors, Dr Paris and Dr Kitchener, do not exactly 
concur ; whilst Dr Arbuthnot, Pope’s friend, goes so 
far as to assert that ‘eggs are perhaps the highest 
and most nourishing of all animal food, and the most 
indigestible.’ The last opinion scarcely congrues with 
an old English proverb in praise of a light supper, 
and which runs in this curt fashion: ‘ An egg and to 
bed ;’ but seems rather to warrant another, which 
declares that ‘you must drink as much after an egg 
as after an ox;’ on which Mr Ray very properly 
remarks : ‘This is a fond and an ungrounded old 
saying.’ 

Our ancestors, if we may judge from such of their 
colloquial apothegms as have been preserved to us, 
were not of the mind of the aspiring young man in 
the story who did not like his eggs over-fresh, for 
their familiar proverb recommended ‘eggs of an 
hour, fish of ten, bread of a day, wine of a year, a 
woman of fifteen, and a friend of thirty.’ If, how- 
ever, we can credit a statement which appeared in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle in August 1853, friendship is 
less durable than the sweetness of the egg, for we 
learn that, in removing the old wall of a sacristy, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Lago Maggiore, 
a number of eggs were discovered, which had been 
inhumed for three hundred years, and retained all 


* The thin pellicle which lines the shell, he holds a sovereign 
remedy for chapped lips, and considers that egg-shells have in 
themselves a medicinal virtue. The effect of the egg’s yolk in 
clearing and strengthening the voice, is illustrated by a pleasant 
story of Charles II. The king, who was fond of music, was 
especially attached to a gentleman of his chapel (afterwards 
sub-dean of St Paul's), one Mr Gostling, father of the famous 
Canterbury antiquary. To this gentleman, whose voice was as 
musical ‘ as is Apollo’s lute,’ and who often used to join the 
king and the Duke of York in a glee, Charles once presented a 
silver egg, filled with guineas, observing in that good-humoured 
way of his: ‘ Here, take this; I am told eggs are good for the 
voice.’ The king would often say : ‘ You all talk of your nightin- 
gales and thrushes; I have my gosling [so pronounced] here, 
worth them all.’ 
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their primal purity. With the exception of milk or 
bread, there is perhaps no article of diet now in 
general use which entered so largely inte the con- 
sumption of our forefathers. From a curious manu- 
script, now printed, of the date of the thirteenth 
century, preserved in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
which records the street-cries of that metropolis at 
the time—Les Crieries de Paris, par Guillaume de 
la Villeneuve—we learn that eggs were regularly 
hawked in the city, in common with many other 
commodities. The Romans, as we all know, com- 
menced their family meal, the cana, with eggs, and 
closed it with fruit. Judging from an expression of 
Apuleius—gustulum—the eggs in this repast played 
the part of a relish. Egg-cups resembling those on 
our breakfast-tables have been found at Pompeii and 


elsewhere ; but the Romans, as we learn from a/ an em 


passage in Martial, usually, if not invariably, roasted 
instead of boiling their eggs, and that has been also 
the practice of various Celtic nations. Indeed, the 
ancients, in their cooking processes, seem for the most 
to have preferred roasted viands to boiled, for, as 


wood as an article of fuel—although we have heard 
that the Wykehamites at Winchester, until very 
recently, adhered to the — fashi ve rise 
ere are eggs on 
that is, lam too 
roasting requiring constantly to be turn 

fore needing the most watchful attention. 

In in early times, buttered eggs usually 
formed part of the morning meal, altho meat 
sometimes took their place. They on the 

the fifth of Northumberland, as we 


already, and call for eggs and butter; they will away 
ntly.’—1 Henry IV. ii. 1. inger, in his City 
Vedem emocistes the dish with the estival of the 
Nativity : 
Men may talk of country Christmasses, 
Their thirty-pound buttered eggs, their pies of carps’ 
tongues, 


—luxuries which, alas! have long di 
the hospitable board; and presuming 

i igby’s inimi' coo) to repre- 
sent exactly the legitimate mode of preparing this 
once favourite dish, it is really much to be 


from 


disuse. 
at Gray’s Inn—old when Queen Elizabeth had sat for 
years on the throne, and the ‘ swash-bucklers 
in the four Inns of Court’ were conspicuous above 
*all the cavaleroes about London’—for members of 
the society 


spit;’ | this 


y 


recipe ‘for | i 


of my cash; he has made a tool of me, 
and giving me next to nothing in return.’ 
vulgar doggerel is to the same effect— 
He that buys land, buys many stones ; 
He that buys flesh, buys many bones ; 
He that buys eggs, buys many shells ; 
But he that buys the good old ale, why he buys 
nothing else. 


The popular expression, ‘As dear as two eggs a 
ive 


ing my coin, 
toper’s 


, was applied to an improvident bargain—you 
id too much for your purchase; and, again, 
should you have a and 
your wares prove to be many degrees below excellence, 
then you roundly reprove the dishonest dealer with 
the remark : ‘You come with your five eggs a penny, 
and four of them be rotten.” From the proverbs, 
‘Neither good egg nor bird,’ ‘Better half an egg than 
shell,’ ‘Give him the other half egg, and 
burst him, we may readily understand that this 
article of diet was formerly in this country in even 
greater request than it is at present. 
The northern regions have always been prolific of 
marvels, and thus we read in a singular work of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, how Father Kircher has shewn 
that ‘the Dutchmen who went to Nova Zembla saw 


iblicly exhibited in London and in 


ivia hi carried an egg in her bosom, in order 
to ascertain of what sex her e child would be. 
ime prod a cock-bird, and re- 

heart, as foretokening the approaching 

ason. In the parish of Caer y Derwyddon, 

i Wales, dwelt, once upon a 

weayer, who not only could play the 

ear, but had the faculty af deter- 

i what the chick 


the two survivors, a cock and a hen, were 

reared. The cock was matched against some of the 
finest of the galli species in the neighbourhood, 
and invariably proved victor; so that its owner would 
boast that he fad hatched a cock and a hen himself 
which had kept him for half a year in and bacon. 
A more <t instance of the same was that 
of James Sandy, a native of Alyth, in Perthshire, the 
inventor of the Laurence-kirk snuff-boxes, and alto- 


thrice—when his house was inun 


ius. 
ept his bed for fifty years, never quitting i but 
an 


when 


242 
| 
| 
i Athenzus remarks, the heroes of Homer are rarely : 
i represented as boiling their meat; and we may add | on the ice near the north pole such a quantity of eggs 
q that, in the Jliad, there is a passage inviting the | that were sufficient to feed all Europe. Now the ice 
i inference that the use of the stewpan or saucepan | coming to melt, and these eggs to drop into the sea, , 
i was little known in that remote period. The memory | there they lie at the mercy of the waves; they turn 
Ge +a ing eggs, which is now little the sea into such a caudle, that those islands that are 
foll most near, as in particular Scotland, come to receive 
ollowed in England, seeing that coal has displaced | some of these eggified waves.’ 
| It is well known that, both in ancient and modern 
Egypt, artificial modes of hatching eggs were resorted 
‘ purpose was p 
provincial towns. e learn trom Pliny 
was not unusual in his day to 
: of the human body in this way ; and he mentions as 
i a fact, that for some time before the birth of Tiberius, 
. learn from his Household Book ; and Shakspeare tells | 
| they were the fare of country carriers—‘ They are up | 
| would be. He had once the good-luck to secure some 
eggs of excellent promise, and his hen having unfor- , 
| tunately fallen a prey to a badger, and no feathered 
substitute he assumed the office of 
incubation hi Going to bed, he took the eggs 
ito his personal care, and was rewarded with a brood 
: of six chickens. Four of these, however, died; but 
| : that pabulum of such agreeable qualities should 
| munion on Easter-day, to be feasted thereafter in the | ’ 
i hall with a sumptuous breakfast, in which eggs and | 
t Gciish neo cut a prominent figure. Our old| it was threatened by fire. He would hatch, by his 
t ] regale of eggs and bacon was also well known | natural warmth, eggs of different birds ; and it was a 
hs in Chaucer’s age, when the first named appear to| common thing to see birds he had thus hatched : 
F have been both cheap and plentiful. Thus we read | perched on his head, and warbling the airs he had 
| in a roll of the time of Edward L, that four hundred | taught them. This, however, is beaten by Southey’s | 
| eggs pe for eighteen- which would | story of a woman, wife of a Northumberland pitman, 
be pro at the rate of one sling hundred. of who actually suckled two lambs, the ewe-mother of 
t | our money. The proverbial phrase, ‘He gave me eggs | which had been killed in a storm just before. We read 
| for money,’ was equivalent to, ‘He has bullied me out | in Pliny of a bibacious Syracusan who was accustomed 
ij 
| 


to commence his orgies by burying 


goose 

had been laying—it is from an eminent poultry-fancier 
the statement is derived—for nearly eighty-nine years, 
and who was at last killed by an unmannerly sow, 
who sat down on her eggs, smashing instead of 
hatching them. It must have been no sparing hand 
that dispensed this antique female’s food, and enabled 
her to ee eee such an advanced age not only her 
life but her fecundity. 

The egg was held in great veneration by the Egyp- 
tians, sometimes as symbolising the regeneration of 
the world, and sometimes as an emblem of the world 
itself. The ancient Persians it in the latter 
point of view creative principle 
of good, after he had called mankind into existence, 
having mystically enclosed them in an egg; and for 
the ion of this he maintained an incessant 
combat with Ahriman, the principle of malevolence 
or evil. Sir Robert Porter mentions a feast of ante- 
Mohammedan origin which he saw celebrated in 

During the 


ted. | serious mischief.’ 


imroud, as also the figure of a person 
ped head- 


ptic Christians now a days have 


reast when pleading before the emperor, and thus 
unduly influencing the imperial judgment. Pliny 
himselé had seen one of these eggs, which he describes 
as being of about the size of a common round apple. 
Even when set in a plate of gold, it would not sink in 
water, and was known to swim inst the 
current of a stream. In Normandy, cocks were 
supposed to have the power of laying serpents’ nS 
but the less imaginative people of our own Suffolk 
and Norfolk are content with stigmatising 
a8 as an abortion. Indeed, so sceptical is the turn 
of the English mind, that in an interesting —— 
miscellany, entitled The British Apollo, blis: 
between 1708 and 1711, we find propoun amo 
other queries of correspondents, such as, ‘How 
was A when Eve was created?’ ‘Is it lawful to 
eat black-puddings ?’ and the like, we find the import- 
ant question propounded— Do cocks lay eggs?’ .... 
Persons knowing in such matters assert that on no 
account should one give eggs to a witch, and that 
whenever an em -shell is found, it ought to be 
forthwith broken to bits, ‘lest,’ as Sir Thomas Browne 
observes, ‘witches finding it whole, should wickedly 
draw or prick their names therein, and do you a 
This opinion is as old as the time 
of Persius, when a close relation was considered to 
exist between evil spirits and broken eggs. Of old, 
in Angus, ‘Noroway’ was considered as the proper 
rendezvous of witches, and accordingly no ‘ well- 
i , finding an egg-shell, would forbear 
crushing it, to prevent its becoming some witch’s 
ce to one of the unhallowed meet- 
ings in Scandinavia. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play of 


This explains the lines in 
omen Pleased— 
The devil should think of purchasing that egg-shell, 
To victual out a wife for the Burmoothes— 
ee ie , in England, held the witches’ head- 
eens. In the north of Scotland, it was usual, on 
alloween, to drop the white of an egg into 


the whole store of her 
dame will not permit 
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is devotions to | shells are very numerous. It is a story that || 
the wine-pitcher until the emerged from | which Pliny tells of the egg of the serpent. When 
A hen lays through its | up in the air, and any one 
7 ), is evidently designed to warn us we must not | before it falls to the ground, must take himself off 
. deny the bird a sufficiency of food, if we would not with all speed, for the angered reptiles will be after 
ourselves be denied ruficieney of eggs; and this | him, and pursue him closely, until he has placed a 
maxim seems to have been taken to heart by the | broad river between himself and them. The ‘posses- 
" sion of this egg will secure to its captor the favour 
of great men, and success in suits of law ; so much so, : 
| thas Claudius Cesar directed a noble Roman to be 
rejoicings, it was customary for friends to interchange | 
presents of eggs, ical, as it was supposed, both of 
also recognised in Brahmini cl theology and Ht it be 
true that the Hellenic worship of us Was Goxtved | 

{ from India, we can, in consequence, understand how it | ; ; 
was that eggs were carried in solemn procession when | 
the foul atrocities of the Dionysia were perpe 
Stones, egg-s have been found in the excavated 
chambers at 
richly 
dress. ancient Egyptians ap to have set | 
great store by the eggs as well at 
; beth formed of the telbute exterted 
from conquered nations. To what exact use they i 
put these eggs, we have no certain information ; but 
the reverence they paid them, and the fact that | 
they were hung up in the temples, is evidence they ; 
were in some way connected with the superstitions of é 
the country. ‘The 
ostriches’ we pendent in their churches, as emblems | 

: of w ess, and occasionally they are pierced, to | 
enable the rope on which the lamp is hanging to pass 
through them, and thus prevent the rats from descend- = liquid : if a rural landscape appears, your lot 
ing and getting at the oil According to Christian cast in the country, and you must make up your } 
oars Oe has generally been understood | mind for a bucolic life ; if houses and steeples present | 
to sym io tho Hanpueliion, 268 bene bably | themselves, your future abode will be in the laby- 

4 exten, rinthine mazes of great towns. In Teviotdale, we 
of England, of giving infants, the first time after | learn that dreaming of eggs foretokens approaching || 
baptism they are sent abroad to visit the neighbours, | anger, but the danger is dissipated if the eggs are 
an egg, some salt, and some fine or manchet bread. | broken. ee Ee 6 eee 

Hence =. arose the custom which ~~ subsists in ss — to let eggs leave the house after sun- 

' Russia, obtained to av iod in | set. you have 
many pares of England, of om day 

. exchanging eggs—in England, these being | remove your own property, sho e sun have gone 
always, or at least most usually, coloured, or other- | down the sky. 
wise ornamented. In Mesopotamia, the native Chris-| Egg-shells have no doubt a special virtue of their 

tian children skin the eggs red, in commemoration of | own. 
Christ’s blood. In Cumberland, a few years ago, the ; but Mrs ivan exceeded even that. Didn’t 
boys were wont to entertain themselves by challeng- the fairies steal her beautiful boy, and a 
ing each other to a trial of the of their | brat in its stead; and didn’t, in her distress, : 

4 respective eggs, and these being boiled hard, much | Sullivan (honest woman !) ask aid of Gray Ellen, and 
sport ensued. He whose egg survived the contest in cue vay har what end 

4 ee eee didn’t she do it. Taking the shells of a dozen new- 

; but to the dignified and covetable title of‘ of | boiling pot, which attracted the po tA nr me 

Five or Six,’ or whatever the number of eggs might |‘ What are ye doing, mammy?’ ed the two- 
be which his own had discomfited. weeks-old infant. ‘Is it what I am doing, hinny? 
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Why, then, I am just brewing, avick!’ ‘ And what 
brewing egg-sh my darlint!’ ‘ Well,’ 
the impostor, rearing himself up in the cradle, ‘I’ve 
been fourteen hundred years on this earth, and never 
did I hear of mortal woman brewing with egg-shells 
afore!’ So Sooterkin levanted; and going to the 
cradle, there Mrs Sullivan saw her own a 
(bless his heart !) tying in the place of the ugly 
babe—bad luck to him.* 


HOW THE DUEL BEGAN, AND HOW 
IT ENDED.+ 

Ovr regiment was quartered in a small and miserably 
retired place. There was no society, no enjoyment, 
no open house; we were left to our own resources ; 
nothing remained but to collect together at each 
other’s lodgings, where, except our uniforms, there 
was nothing to be seen. 

There was only one person that joined us who did 
not belong to the army. He was a man of about 
thirty-five years, an age which, we felt, fully justified 
us in considering him an old man. His years and 

ience induced us to look on him with no little 
ime. while his ordinary moroseness, austere 
manner, and bitter sarcasm, worked a powerful 
influence on our young minds. A certain mystery, 
too, was mixed up with his fate; he — 
to be a Russian, but had a foreign name. At one 
time, he had served in a regiment of hussars, but it 
was evident that he did not regard his term of service, 
or some circumstances connected with it, with any 
of satisfaction. No one knew the reasons 

which had induced him to give up his commission, 
settle in such a miserable place as this which 
had chosen. Here he lived, at the same time, 


or the source of his income, nor did any of us ever 
venture to question him on the subject. His library 
consisted of a number of volumes, mostly on military 
subjects, and novels. He willingly lent them, and 


never e any wish to have them returned. 
His chief amusement consisted in exercising with 
pistols, and the walls of his house bore cient 


evidence of his partiality for this exercise, for they 
were completely covered with the marks of bullets. 
The skill to which he had attained in this his favourite 
occupation was incredible, and if he had offered to 


shoot an from the of any of us, none would 
aim. 


Our conversation often fell on duelling. Silvio (for 
that was his name) never joined with us on these occa- 
sions. To the question, if ever it had fallen to his lot to 
be engaged in one, he would simply answer that it had ; 


* The supernatural efficacy of the has survived ‘the march 
of intellect.’ Huguenot historians tell how when Dumoulin, the 
gost jurist of the anti-Gallican school, was forced to hide himself 

ring a massacre in Paris, an obliging hen sought out his 
retreat, and every day for a fortnight duly laid an egg in his pres- 
ence for his tation. W Portugal was in the occupation 
of the French, before the battles of Rolica and Vimieira, a —_—_ 
hen at Oporto laid an egg bearing the initials of the king Don 
Juan Sebastian, who had perished in Africa more than two hundred 
and twenty years before, but whose return was still confidently 
looked for by the peasants; just as for ages the Cymbri believed 
that, breaking the spells of Merlin, ‘ Uther’s son,’ their ‘ long- 
lost Arthur’ would reappear, and their national independence 
would revive. Such hope the Portuguese; and the 
Rational ardour was rekindled by means of this most ingenious 
bird, with its o’er with ink.’ 

+ From the R of Pouschkin. 


| 


but with that he ended: he never entered into any 
details, and it was evident that the subject was dis- 
agreeable to him. We supposed that there were on 
his mind unpleasant recollections some victim of 
his deadly skill. With to hi it never 
entered into our him of anything 
approaching to timidity. There are some people 
whose appearance alone forbids our entertaining such 
suspicions. 

t happened that ten of our officers one day dined 
with Silvio; we drank very deeply, as usual, and 
after dinner used all our endeavours to induce the 
For a long while he 
refused, for he very seldom played ; at length he gave 
way to our entreaties, and produced the cards; he 
then strewed on the table fifty ducats, and sat down 
to throw. We ae ourselves around him, and 
play began. While playing, Silvio always preserved 

tes or e tions. e knew iarities, 
tad hadelon never disturbed him in any of his 
arrangements. On this occasion, it happened that 
among our number was a young officer who had lately 
pees 5 the regiment. ile playing, he had unwit- 
tingly made a false calculation; Silvio took the 
chalk and 7 the account according to his own 
reckoning. e officer, thinking he had made a mis- 
take, endeavoured to explain it to him. Silvio dis- 
regarding the interruption, continued to throw. The 
officer, losing his patience, took the chalk, and altered 
Silvio’s account, thinking it to be an intentional mis- 
calculation. Silvio evidently did not approve of the 
conduct of the lieutenant, and immediately 
the original fi The officer, heated with wine, 
excited with the game, and provoked by the laughter 
of his companions, considered himself violently in- 
sulted, and in the height of ion, seized a brass 
candlestick which was near and hurled it at 
Silvio, who barely succeeded in escaping the dangerous 
missile. Silvio rose up, his countenance grew pale 
with , and with flashing eyes he said: ‘Sin, ob 
me by leaving this place, and thank God that this 
has occurred 


epented, 
acquainted the host that he was ready at any time 
to answer for the affront he had given. e did 
not doubt the consequences of such an affair, and 
already looked upon our companion as a dead man. 
The play continued for a short time; but, feeling 
that, after what had Silvio could not be 
in much humour for play, we dispersed, each one 
to his quarters, where we occupied ourselves in 
reflecting on the events of the evening, and on 
the changes that would ensue from a vacancy. The 
next morning, at the manége, we were already specu- 
lating on the probability of our comrade’s existence, 
when he himself a among us; we were all 

to know by what lucky stroke of fortune 
‘o our questions, he answered that 


after ball into a card which he had 
nailed to the great doors at the entrance of the 

He received us in his usual manner, but did not men- 
tion a word of the occurrence of the ing evening. 
Three — passed by, and the lieutenant was sti 
alive. e asked one another with astonishment: Is 
it a that Silvio will not fight? Silvio did not 
fight ; he contented himself with a very slight ex- 
p ion, and made friends. 

The termination of this quarrel an 
courage is exc’ oung people less than the 
lack of any other of j qualities which excite their 
admiration; for courage they consider the most 
worthy of human virtues, and even a palliation for 
all possible failings. However, by degrees, the whole 


q 
| 
} 
i 
: wretchedly and prodigally ; he always went on foot, | 
clad in an old worn-out overcoat, yet kept an open 
iF table for all the officers of our regiment. It is true, 
his dinners consisted only of two or three dishes, 
cooked by an old discharged soldier ; but champagne : 
, flowed like water. No one knew his circumstances, | 
ne had no » as y receive any communication 
from Silvio. This very much astonished us. We 
| went to him soon after, and found him in the yard, 
| | 
4 
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affair was allowed to pass by, and Silvio once more 


‘or my own , 1 co no i 
with the pick of leasure 
with which I had hitherto done. Ni y of a 
romantic disposition, I, at first, felt an irresistible 
inclination towards this man, whose life was such a 
riddle, and whom I believed to be the hero of some 
secret and tragical tale. He liked me, at least I 
thought so, for I alone was free from the attacks of 
his never-failing sarcasm, and he often conversed with 
subjects t freedom and extra- 
ordi gaiety. But r that unfortunate evening, 
the idea that his honour had been pont 
and that he had taken no steps to retrieve it, I 
could not shake off, and it prevented me from 
behaving towards him as I had formerly done. Silvio 
was too keen and experienced not to observe the 
change in my behaviour, and also to guess the cause 
of it ; and it evidently vexed and pained him. 

The inhabitants of. the capital and of other great 
cities have no idea of the many trifling circumstances 
which produce an incredible influence on the minds of 
those removed from the more civilised world, as, 
for instance, the anxi and excitement attendant 
on post-days. On Tuesdays and Fridays, our office 
was filled with officers, some expecting letters, some 
money, others ne pers. The fortunate recipient 
of a packet of these last generally opened it on the 
spot, and communicated the principal news to an 
eager audience. The office at such times presented a 

icture of the most enlivening and —— character. 

ilvio was generally found among us, for he received 
his letters ugh our regiment. One day he received 
a packet ; with the greatest impatience he tore it 
open; his eyes beamed with delight as he began to 
run over its contents. All the officers, being engaged 
in devouring the contents of their respective letters, 
did not observe the influence which Silvio’s corre- 
spondence had produced on him. It was not long 
before he drew our attention by suddenly exclaiming: 
‘ Sirs, circumstances have rendered my speedy depar- 
ture necessary. I set off to-night; consequently, I 
hope you will not refuse to dine with me for the last 
time. I shall expect you without fail,’ said he, turning 
tome. With these words, he hastily retired, and we, 
having all agreed to meet at his house, returned to 
our several duties. 

I arrived at Silvio’s at the appointed hour, and 
found almost the whole regiment assembled. He had 
already packed up all his valuables; there remained 
poner & anything but the bare perforated walls. We 


sat down to the table. The host was in extra- 


itself to all his guests. The corks were flying 
continually, the gases frothing and issi 
i k to his success times out 


preparing to depart, he took me by the hand and led 
me aside, and said quietly: ‘I wish to speak , 
The guests left, and we remained alone. e sat 
ite each other, and for a long time smoked our 
pipes in silence. Silvio was much embarrassed ; already 
traces of his convulsive merriment had di 
A deadly paleness, glistening eyes, and the 
thick clouds of smoke issuing from his mouth, gave 
him the a mee of a perfect fiend. At last Silvio 
interru the silence. ‘ Per! . he said, ‘ we shall 
never see each other i ‘ore we se 
wished to unburden myself on a subject of which the 
ae a are well known to = You have no 
oubt observed that I care v ittle for the opinion 
of others; but you I love respect, and it would 
be very painful to me to leave on your mind any 
wrong impressions as to my conduct on the occasion, 
to the particulars of which I have just referred.’ 


He stopped, and began to fill his pipe, which had 
goneout. Meanwhile, I sat perfectly dy with my 
eyes cast on the ground. 

‘It seemed strange,’ he continued, ‘that I did not 
demand satisfaction from that drunken, insolent lieu- 
tenant, Bodolf. You agree that, having by right the 
choice of weapons, his life was in my hands, while 
I was comparatively free from danger. I could 
ascribe my moderation to generosity, but I do not 
wish to deceive you. If I could have punished him 
without exposing myself to the slightest injury, I 
would not, on any consideration, have allowed the 


matter by so easily.’ 

I looked at Silvio with astonishment. Such a con- 
fession utterly confounded me. He continued: ‘I 
really mean what I have said. Indeed, I should not 
be justified in exposing my life to ay danger, for, 
six years ago, I received an insult, my enemy is 
still alive.’ 

My curiosity was excited to the utmost. ‘Then 
you did not fight with him?’ inquired I. ‘Circum- 
stances must have prevented you? 

‘I did fight with him ; and here is something which 
will bear witness of the affair,’ he answered. 

Silvio rose, opened a small box, and took from it a 
red cap. It was ornamented with a tassel made of 
gold fringe, and trimmed with galloon. He put it on, 
and I o ed that it had been shot through at 
about an inch and a half from the forehead. 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘that I served in the —— 
Hussars; you know also my character. In what- 
ever society I have ever been thrown, I have always 
been the ruling genius. From my youth up, it has 
been my prevailing passion to be pre-eminent. In 
my younger days, extravagance of conduct was in 
vogue ; irre; ity and wildness of behaviour was 
the order of the day; and in this I was second to 
none in the army. We boasted of drunkenness. I 
drank deeper than Bacchus himself. Duels were 
constantly taking place in our regiment, and on 
every occasion I acted either as second or principal. 
My companions idolised ‘me, and om my 
proceedings were not openly countenanced the 
commanders, I was looked on as a necessary evil 


rity, in the enjoyment of my acquired reputation, 
Tich and celebrated 
family was appointed to a vacancy in the regiment. 


— of ae ine to yourself a man in 
ower of youth, intelligent, possessing a most 
handsome exterior, unbounded gaiety, co the 
most daring, a high-sounding name, and riches of 
which he himself did not know the extent, and you 
a rival who such preponderati 

advantages. It was not long «dng = 
my ity to i 

the high opinion entertained of me, the new arrival 
at first sought to cultivate my acquaintance; but 
as I received he had, — any 
apparent regret, me to myself. roughly 
hated him: his success in the regiment, and 


him. I wrote epigrams: to these he replied with 


incom) ly livelier. 


I|I retorted with an irritation which 


control. 

a Polish gentleman. Here I saw him the centre of 
attraction of the whole of the ladies, and, above all, 
I saw the hostess assiduous in her attentions towards 
him : all seemed to render him homage ; all attention 
seemed directed to him alone. A comparison of my 
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, | *I was revelling, with a feeling of secu- 
| 
| 
ever before or since have | met with such a brilliant 
ordinary spirits, and his good-humour soon extended | 
| 
| 
number, and showered over him our good wishes. 
It was late in the evening when we rose from the 
table. When Silvio had taken leave of all, and we were 
| 
especially in the society of the ladies, drove me to 
| des eration. I endeavoured to find a quarrel with 
| 
| epigrams to me more unex- 
pected and much sharper than my own, and which 
were certain! 


— 
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ting with him afterwards in a side-room, I 
whispered into his ear some meditated insult. He 
a rage, and struck me a blow on the face: 


in a more satisfactory manner. , 
‘It was at daybreak that I arrived at the appointed 
spot, with my three seconds. With the utmost 


revenge, that I 
accuracy of my aim; so in order to gai ye 
to cool my fevered brain, I that he 

take the first shot: to this he would not 3 we 
were therefore obli to cast lots. He, ever- 


eager] at him, 
endeavourin to catch ef 
but there stood, stoically indifferent, helping 
himself to the ripe cherries which he had brought 
with him, and spitting the stones from his mouth 
with such force that several of them reached the 
Place where I was standing. 

‘His Hay ! perplexed and enraged me. Of 
what use is it, thought I, to try to ish a man 
who does not care a pin whether he is or alive? 
I reflected a moment, and lowering my pistol, said : 
“It appears that you are very unconcerned about 
death just now; perhaps you would like to breakfast 
first ; if so, I have not the slightest wish to disturb you.” 

“You do not disturb me in the least,” said he. 
“ Fire, if you please; and if you do not wish to fire 
7 ae reserve it for any future occasion. I 


‘I left the service, and then found my way to this 
From the time I came here, not a day has 
passed in which I have not thought of vengeance ; 


on a former occasion, when a on those cherries.’ 
Seen wenn Silvio rose, flung his cap on the 


A few years had passed away, when domestic circum- 
stances compelled me to in a miserable co 
residence in the district of Dolova. This kind of li 


i of the evening. A small number 

of books, which I found in a cupboard and in the 
so many times, that at last I knew 

them pretty well by heart. When ~~ sources of 


, that I resolved to drown my cares in the less 


occupied only by a steward. The countess 
a heey - it on one occasion, and that was with 
directly after their marriage, and then 
only remained a month. However, in the second 
spring after I had taken up my residence in my soli- 
ni a report became current that the countess 
her husband intended to pass the summer there ; 
and in the beginning of June, the report was veri 
by their appearance. 
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' ition with that it had been not lon 
i was not at all suited tv my tastes; and while initiating 
i myself in my new duties, I cast many a lingering 
we drew our swords; then followed a scene of contu- | thought on my former boisterous and careless life ; 
sion; the ladies fainted, the gentlemen separated us, | but the most difficult task of all was to accustom 
and we hastened that very night to settle the dispute — "ee winter evenings in complete 
solitude. generally managed, in some way or ; 
another, to myself until | dinner-hour. I 
chatted with the old people who lived near me; I 
atience, eo the y ceo rode about, inspecting new works which had been 
\ The sun had risen, and it was already getting hot, | set on foot ; but, with the daylight, these resources 
when I saw him in the distance. He was ee failed me; nothing remained for me but to sit idle , 
‘ foot, accompanied by one assistant. We hastened to 
which he held in his was filled with cherries. 
} The seconds measured twelve paces. It was my place 
! to fire first; but I was so agitated with the desire of 
} to the services of my housekeeper, who related to me 
all the tales she could remember. Although well 
stocked, she could not last for ever; when she did 
i 
able| 
fortunate, drew the lucky number. We y eight m ched= 
places; he took his aim, fired, and sent the ness, adding to it the wei of bodily ering. é 
f through my cap. It was now my turn: his life was Terns, also, that, I was iraid of becoming 
\ at last in my hands. I gloated over my victim with | habitual drunkard, of which I saw many P 
specimens in our district. a 
| About three miles from me was a fine estate belong- 4 
| ing to the Countess B—— ; but the beautiful mansion 
| 
| 
the talk of the neighbourhood for some months before- 
hand, and it furnishes the ey le of conver- : 
i sation for at least three years q T longed with 4 
*I turned to my seconds, explained to them the |S y after their arrival, I set out immediately 
uselessness of revenging myself on an individual so | after dinner, to pay my respects to their excellencies, 
indifferent to life as my opponent, and with that the | as their nearest neighbour and most obedient servant. 
| duel ended. The servant shewed me to the count’s cabinet, and 
went to announce my arrival. The immense cabinet 
was fitted up most sumptuously ; around the walls 
stood Milled with becka, and on oup- 
- board was a bronze bust ; on the marble mantel-piece 
Silvio took from his pocket the letter which he had | was a splendid mirror; the floor was covered with 
received in the morning, and gave it to me to read, | green cloth, and on the cloth were placed several 
Some to be an agent of his—had | small rich carpets. 
written from Moscow to inform him that a certain | in such an insignificant dwelling, I was quite unpre- 
person whom he knew was soon about to marry a pater am sen aoe. I began to feel very 
ee eee ee | at ease, and awaited the appearance of the count 
*You said Silvio, ‘ who that certain person is | with just as much diffidence as a country solicitor 
‘ip ts eeu to eens. I am going to Moscow ; and | would the arrival of a great man of state. The door 
whether be will denth with and the const, fine, sum of 
indifference, on the eve of his wedding-day, as he did | thirty-two years of age, entered. He a me 
with a look full of candour and affability. I began 
to take and was beginning to recommend ; | 
chen vented | 
forwards like a tiger in his cage. During the time | any further apologies. We sat down, a i found _ 
Gad ont quite motioniem, while his conversation so free and perfectly unconstrained, 
that in a short time I conquered my uneasiness, and 
| The servant and announced that the horses | had just recovered my ordinary self-possession, when, 4 
| were ready. Silvio very warmly pressed my hand,|the countess entered, and all my embarrassment 
| and we took leave of one another most affectionately. | returned with renewed force. The count perceived 
He jumped into the telega—a small wagon without | the state of my feelings, and in order to give me time 
whole treating me as though he wished to lay aside all cere- 4 
other all his movable property. We adieu once | mony, and regard me as a respected neighbour. In the a 
|} +more, and he was soon far away on his long journey. | meantime, I moved about here and there, examining the 


one ball very nearly corresponding with the mark of 
[This goed chet? I, taming to 


‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ that is a celebrated shot. Do 


I took a pistol in my hand.’ 
*Oh, i that be the case,’ I observed, ‘I will lay 


on one occasion I had not fired for a wh ee 
my pi were undergoing ir. What do you 
ink was the consequence ? The first ti : 

missed a bottle at twenty-five paces, four times run- 
ning. No, your excellency, to attain to perfection 
im the use of pistol, one must not neglect 


*I will tell your excellency. enever he ha; 
to see a fly on the wall—you laugh, countess, but I 
can assure you it is true—whenever he saw a fly on 
the wall, he called out: “ Couzca, my pi !” Couzca 
always eae him a loaded one. took his aim 
—bang! the remains of the fly found a resting- 
place in the wall.’ 

‘ That is extraordinary,’ said the count. ‘And what 
was the name of this prodigy.’ 

‘Silvio!’ shrieked the count, jumping out of his 


We were all on terms of intimacy with him: in our 
regiment, he was treated as a brother-officer, but for 
five years I have had no intelligence of him. From 


hare-brained individual ?’ 

‘He did not, your excellency. Oh!’ I continued, 
as the truth to dawn me, ‘pray excuse 
me— I not the idea—— Is it 


’ | My servant informed me that there was a man in 


thirty | importance to transact with me. I hastened to the 


relate the whole occurrence : he knows how I offended 
~ | aon ; now let him know how he revenged him- 

The count drew his chair towards me, and with the 
most excited curiosity I heard the 

‘About five years ago, I married. The —_ 
I spent here, on this estate. In this house I have 
passed some of the happiest moments of my life; but 
it has been also the scene of an event of the most 
painful remembrance. One evening, we went for a 
ride on horseback: the horse on which my wife rode 
became restive, and she, being alarmed, gave me the 
reins, and having dismounted, walked home alone. 
On reaching the yard, I saw a travelling telega. 


cabinet who wished to see me ; Soouiend Saale 
name, saying simply that he had some business of 


room, and saw in the gloomy light a man covered with 
dust, whose outward ap ce gave evident tokens 
of carelessness and neglect. He stood here, by the 
chimney-piece. I went up to him, and endeavoured to 

ise him. “You do not know me, count?” said 


disturb us. I once more begged him to fire. He 
took out his pistol, and aimed it. I counted the 
seconds—I thought of her—O the terrible agony of 
those moments! Silvio dropped his hand. “I am 


with 
cherry-stones; you will find this bullet very hard. 
But it appears to me that this is not a duel, but a 


mere assassination. Where is your pistol? I am 
not accustomed to fight with an opponent who is 
us from 


excitement, and at first refused ; 
prolong the at 
another pistol, tore o 


J 


ia 


sie 


th 

5 
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books and pictures. I am no connoisseur of pom, 
but one attracted my attention ; it represented a scene 
in Switzerland. I was not struck with the beauty of 
the scene, or with the skill of the painter, but my 
attention was riveted by seeing the marks of two 
balls which had been shot through it, the mark of 
you shoot well?’ 
‘Pretty well,’ I answered, delighted that the con- 
, versation had fallen on a subject with which I felt 
perfectly at home. ‘At thirty paces from a card, I 
will not miss, provided I have 
‘Really?’ said the countess, with a look of great 
attention. ‘And you,’ said she, turning $o the count, 
‘could not you shoot with equal accuracy at 
paces?’ 
‘Some day we will try,’ he replied. ‘ Longer ago, I 
did not shoot badly ; but four years have ccenabaiene 
he with a trembling voice. At the sound of his 
g even at twenty paces, for the pistol requires daily | voice, which I well remembered, I was struck motion- 
practice. This I know from experience, for I was | less, and my hair seemed to stand on end. With an 
7 reckoned one of the best shots in our regiment, and | effort, I exclaimed “Silvio!” “I am Silvio,” he 
: replied. “I am come to settle an account which has 
long been standing between us. Are you ready?” 
I measured twelve paces, placed at that 
corner, and begged him to fire quickly, before my 
wife returned. He lingered, and, after some hesitation, 
asked me for a light. I procured him a candle, and 
1Se. € best shou Whom wy i shut the doors again, after ordering that no one should 
to meet, practised every day at times 
before dinner. His practice seemed as natural to him 
as the glass of wodky which he drank to sharpen his 
ite! 
last got into a humour for talking. 
‘ And at what did he fire?’ inquired the count. 
; | Ww cast lots tor the first shot. was giddy wi 
having shot through on a previous occasion. On 
drawing, I found that I had again the first number. 
‘ And how should I not know him, your excellency ? 
‘I know aan aD well, Did he never mention to 
you anything of a very strange occurrence ? 
‘Do you refer to an insult he received from some 
hare-brained 
‘Ido. But did he mention to you the name of that 
‘I am the very person,’ said the count, with a look | gentleman, who 18 an © nd and companion 
, of great embarrassment ; ‘and that picture, which has | mine.” My wife scarcely credited all this, and turn- : 
excited your curiosity, bears witness to our last | ing to Silvio, whose stern and rigid countenance was 
q meeting.’ not calculated to ov a very favourable impres- 
*O my dear,’ interrupted the countess, ‘do not on | sion, she said: “Tell me, is it really true that you 
| any account enter into any details of the affair. It| are only joking?” “He always jokes, countess,” 
: would be dreadful for me to be obliged to listen | answered Silvio. “On one occasion, he gave me a 
al blow on the cheek—a joke; in another joke he sent 
| _ ‘It cannot be helped,’ replied the coumt. ‘I shall | bullet through this cap which I wear; and in a joke 


he has just now fired at me and missed : now it is 
my turn to joke.” With this, he was about to take 
his aim, when my wife threw herself at his feet. 
“Rise, Masha; disgraceful, disgraceful!” I roared, 
in the madness of my ~ “And you, sir, cease 
your trifling with the feelings of this afflicted and 
terrified woman. Will you fire or not?” “I will 


have seen your agitation, your dread of my presence, 
and your lack of courage. This is enough.” With 
that he turned, and was going out; but stopping in 
the doorway, he cast his eye on the picture ugh 
which I shot, and almost without taking an aim, 
he put a bullet through the same hole I had made 
_ before. He immediately disappeared. My wife 

y in a swoon; the people of the house were filled 
with horror, and none dared to interrupt his retreat. 
He went out on the steps, called for his driver, and 
was on his journey before I had succeeded in recover- 
a "T heard the end of a story, th inning of 

us e en a , the | 

which had so moved me on a feaaler occasion. ith 
the hero I never met afterwards; but I have heard 
that, during the rebellion of Alexander Ipsilanti, he 
re-entered the army, held the command of a detach- 
ment, and was killed in a battle near Scoolani. 


AFTER THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Tue wise man has told us that it is better to go into 
the house of mourning than into the house of feasting, 
and most certainly there is more to be learned in it. 
There we may see the Life Drama cut down into 
short parts, which are performed by real actors; 
and thence we may derive the truest lessons of pity 
and tenderness and love. 

An opportunity lately presented itself, which 
enabled me to see how small an idea of a railway 
accident we derive from even the graphic columns of 
the daily press. I do not pretend to give any striking 
description, for I am but a surgeon accustomed to 
such scenes, and to take cold and calculating views of 
professional subjects; but any who choose to read 
this article may be assured that it is a statement 
of what I saw, heard, and felt. 

Not many evenings ago, a railway train was 
ing towards London at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, which, though it is possible to attain a speed of 
sixty, or even ninety miles, even engine-drivers allow 
to be which not have been 
going on j m at an , Since it was 
tnexpecte, and the shot past a 

ildered boy of nineteen; he paused to think what 
he should do, and the consequence was, that some 
simple hard-working labouring men, with their wives 
and families, were in a few seconds scattered piece- 
meal about a neighbouring field. They were i 


field. They were going at f miles an hour to the 
gates of death, which s poor who would not have 
a fly, set open to let them pass. 

*I saw the train, says a man who was in the field, 
vi and some _ballast-trucks 
with which it must come in collision; the engine 
shrieked out, pont a and the next moment it 
was a Fy it gave two sn 
stoker, on it, 
standing, ran a little way, and then it fell to pieces.’ 
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not,” answered Silvio. “I am satisfied; for now I | oak 


pass- | Hospital. There are many persons staring in at the 


Then the steam, which was its life, flew hot and 
scalding over these two devoted men; but these 
are only two—nothing to speak of in a railway 
accident ; merely the driver and the stoker. But 
see what comes now into the field: there is that 
clumsy caravan called a railway i full of 
people, coming over. It falls on its side, and should the 
en walls keep together, some may still be saved. 
But now, while I look, it disappears, and is a mere 
stratum of chips of wood and human flesh and bones, 
flattened out under No. 2, which has also fallen flat 
on its side. But No. 2 has no reason to congratulate 
itself, for here comes No. 3, and just the way to do 
most mischief; it falls end on, on No. 2, and shivers 
it to atoms. Now, No. 3’s turn comes, for No. 4 is 
toppling over the edge; but there it and if 
the couplings of English iron will hold, it ma; 
go no further. No. 4 hangs in mid-air, and terrifi 
people get out, and clamber to safety as they best can. 

ere are those pleasure-seekers we saw so latel 

enjoying that rare indulgence to them—fresh air a 
leisure? You cannot find them now by their m 
voices ; we must light a fire of carriages 1 and 
which are in conveniently small chips, and get light, 
because it is now gro dark. There they are. 
Yes, my brother, you proee. some rest to-day, and 
found it. Your last few hours of this life were not 
spent in your accustomed labour. And you, too, my 
sister—you with the gray hair and little basket 
a bri ears of sorrow 

e pile u e fire, to let doctors distingui 
between oud al living ; we cart them off in vans to 
workhouse, dead-rooms, and hospitals. Above, on 
the line, which is torn p fat age. are locomotives 
shrieking, like territied ani warnings to other 
excursionists, also coming at forty miles an hour 
towards the undiscovered country. 

Down in the field are thousands of of all 
descriptions. Watch that woman’s wild face as she 
rushes now to the dead. lying on the d, now to 
the smashed carriages, then to the rs, then to 
us. Have we seen her husband? No; how should 
we know her husband? We advise her to go to the 
hospitals and search for him. 

Let us also go thither, and first to the Middlesex 


rails; some are gath in little groups, in the 
centres of which will be one who saw or was in the 
train, who is ly describing the accident to as 
eager listeners. the hall are silent groups with red 
wondering eyes; there is a girl crouched in the 
corner, with her face into its le, and her 
shoulders shaking as if she were in convulsi 

We ask the civil janitor whether any cases have 
a key from a nail, and walks 
silently along a long passage, descends a few steps, 
and we enter a room lit from the roof. There 
are four coffins. ‘These,’ said he, ‘are two brothers, 
Their father t for them all night. He came here 
i them. I 


unh 
less bod 


y- 
been owned.’ This last was a strong fellow, with a 


faces ave all placid, with no look of in; they have 
os as the French say, but ly ceased to 
ive. 


genius of ion! won’t all 


minute trouble, 


- 
| 
| 
from @ day in the country, to which they had long | 
looked forward ; their families had it forlong; 
} for it, lads were kept from school, servant-maids had ; 
| asked for a —s lovers sought each other out; | thought the sight had killed him. His wife lies dead 
Bi and they all walked gleefully to so many third-class | at University Hospital. This fair-haired boy of 
f railway carriages, parents carrying children, and | eleven had a little brother on his lap when the 
children leading parents, to place them in circum- | accident occurred; the poor little fellow was found : 
stances more dangerous than the most bloody battle- 
Now to see the*living, Here is a woman with 
smashed face and broken leg; the former is covered f 
with wet lint, with breathing-holes cut in it: the ! 
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taken to counteract your efforts, soften you a little? 
Then down stairs again to see one with broken bones, 
a tall strong man, with black-whiskered, honest face. 
He will not suffer any bandaging. His head has been 
— too ; and one of his large black eyes shews the 
ilated pupil a surgeon attaches so much importance 
to. He feels indignant at what has happen: Keep 
him in bed! he says, as he bounds from it, and defies 
us. True, his indignation is delirious, and his calls 
for Susan, who is dead in another hospital, totally 
useless; but what is to be expected les human 
nature fighting with sudden calamity? He was to be 
married to Susan, and had taken her for a trip; and 
here’s the end of it. An old man, in a swallow-tailed 
high-collared coat, is sitting by him—that is his father. 
And the old woman clutching the Bible—that is his 
mother. He supported them, poor old creatures. The 
railway will give compensation, of course; but it will 
not compensate them for the want of that youn 
iant’s honest face, and all the — about him an 
usan they have talked over together. As we go out, 
a girl catches the s ’s arm, and with her eyes 
asks him about her brother. ‘I don’t think,’ says he, 
‘my dear girl, that he will recover—I fear not.’ She 
compresses her lips, turns sharp round, and walks off 
before us; I see her fall almost senseless into a 
College Hospital ; there. 
now, to Universi ital ; ‘ 
as at the Middlesex, conan. be with oa kindness 
and attention. Here, too, we are first shewn the dead. 
In the area of a small theatre lie six of our poor holi- 
day-makers—two women, one with almost a laugh 
still ingering on her face ; all so calm: a little golden- 
haired girl with one leg amputated, the other smashed : 
next her a powerful man, who died soon after coming 
into the house. He had been bent down by pressure 
— muscle which se’ e 
into the latter. Fancy this—fancy the despairing 
efforts of tremendous strength which caused this 
hideous mischief! Now upstairs. Yes, reader, you 
the dressers 


; it was very far, but I made sure he was home ; 
wasn’t; so I ran back here, but couldn’t see 
; and then again to the Middlesex; and so I ran 


out a murmur. Strange! when we bystanders felt so 
indignant to see God’s image so that these 
brave English hearts never yielded, and only seemed 
to feel gratitude for the tenderness they met with. 


I can hardly take leave of the subject without 
a general remark. The Ham Junction accident 
followed close upon the Brighton one, the first proving 
no warning adequate to prevent the second. This 
argues that railway authorities are either indifferent 
to the demands for increased care, or unable, in the 
conditions pressing upon them, to take greater care, 
unless at an expense which they are not disposed to 
encounter. Looking at the large deductions annually 
made from their profits to pay damages for life and 
limb, it seems like infatuation that they should under- 
take a business so full of risk, except under proper pre- 
cautions, for which, of course, the public ould pay. 
Here, however, we are met by the act, that excursion 
trains are upon the cheap principle. This is as much 
as to say that both parties in the affair are blameable 
—the railway authorities, in undertaking what they 
have not the means of safely carrying out; and the 
public, in yielding to the temptation of cheapness at 
a risk proportionate thereto. The love of gain or 
necessity for one the love of 
a bargain at hazard of a loss on other, aj 


CAVOUR. 

Tue Italians do not care to know whose great-grand- 
son a man is, and thereby they doubtless avoid much 
prolixity in their biographies. A writer of that nation, 
who has just published a memoir of Cavour, com- 
mences by the statement, that, according to some, the 
subject of his memoir was of ancient family and 
lineage ; according to others, of a small tradesman at 
Nice. But the matter being of no importance, he, the 
writer, had not taken the trouble to inquire which of 
the two versions was correct. One of our own coun- 
trymen, however—Mr Edward Dicey—with less philo- 
sophical disregard for external facts, has supplied us 
with certain information upon that point, as well as 
with many interesting details concerning the great 
Piedmontese statesman. 

The Bensi, which is the real name of the Cavour 
family, are among the oldest of the noble houses of 
Piedmont, and existed certainly so far back as the 
year of grace 1150. In the eighteenth century, 
Michele Benso was raised to the rank of marquis, 
taking his title from the little village of Cavour, in 
the province of Pignerolo. The family have always 
been closely connected with the Bonapartes. The 
Marquis Cavour was grand-chamberlain to Prince 
Borghese, the husband of Pauline Bonaparte; his 
wife was lady-in-waiting to the princess; one of his 
sisters was maid of honour at the French imperial 
court ; and another held the same office in the court 
of Hortense, the mother of the present emperor. 
Count Cavour himself was baptised on the 10th of 
August 1810, under the name of Camillo Benso di 
Cavour, taking his Christian name from the Prince 
Camillo Borghese, who acted as his godfather, while 
the Princess Pauline held him in her arms. His 
favouritism at court, however, did not much outlive 
his infancy; and we find him at eighteen something 
like an exile from royal sunshine, in consequence of 
the expression of what were then called liberal 
opinions. By the Austrian government, he seems to 
have been considered even at that early 
age, since, upon the occasion of his visiting the Lom- 
bard provinces, the director-general of police at Milan 
issues the following instructions to his officials : 

* Mian, May 15, 1833. 
‘ A young Piedmontese nobleman, Camillo di Cavour, 


4 | 
| 
flitting noiselessly from bed to bed, doing their work 
so silently and well. Here is a strong man with 
his breast-bone broken, panting for breath; there is 
another, the stoker, almost parboiled. A woman is 
| standing staring at a bed; it is our friend of the 
| anxious eyes. So you have found him. Yes, she 
had. ‘ You see we were in different ey he 
was in the one in front of me. I got down the bank 
to where his carriage lay, and couldn’t find him ; then 
went home ; then to the station ; then to the different 
hospitals, and then I came here. But suddenly an 
a me he might be at home; so I ran away 
and 
him 
abo | 
wasn eleven morning I foun was | 
him ;’ and the anxious eyes turned again to the bed. : 
velvet-footed dresser —_— passed to a bed where 
another lay. Most were bearing their sufferings with- 
But what are notes of _ 
repeated about twice in the minute? They come 
from one ‘ whose only language is a cry,’ from a little 
child —— from some internal injuries, which 
rolls constantly from side to side, uttering these 
your mother; she is lying v tranq! wi 
; na ee. But let us go away. What good can 
we do? and we may be impeding others, 


is about to set out on his travels. ney tame | practice the great principle of universal benevolence, ; 
an officer in the Engineers, and in spite of his y act upon the hearts of as science acts 

is already ly corrupted in his political principles. | the minds.’ These are mn words, with which ne 

I lose no time in giving this in nce to the com- | wise or good man quarrel ; vour was 

the entrance of person in question, should he | sentiments. When we find the Piedmontese court 


en régle, and, even in this case, only after | reason of his lax opinions, we need by no 
am A igorous investigation — — > that they were democratic. He was, if not the author, 


; 
i 
i 


ha to may be at least the chief ter, of a G: bill 
the press of and tho ow 
pressed upon that subject would sound strange enough 


‘Even the police,’ remarks Mr Dicey, ‘are some- | in the mouth of even the most conservative ot English 
times right ;’ for bitterer or more fatal foe to | statesmen. ‘The press is of small use,’ says he, ‘in 
Austria never breathed than that same youth was | my opinion, when it treats of subjects unconnected 


man who is really stro At twenty-four, we find | defence of any party in a foreign country whom 

i iti he Mare all probability 
teful, to you for the interest you are | and therefore it cannot produce any influence on 

kind enough’ to take in iy misfortunes; bu can But while it is excluded 

assure you I shall make my own way notwithstanding. private circulation, it is read by the government, 

I own that I am ambitious—enormously ambitious— | by the very persons against whom it directs its accu- 

{ and when I am minister, I hope I shall justify my & | 

- 


F 

3 
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ambition. In my dreams, I see myself y minister | insults, a 

of Italy.’ whatever, except to irritate still more the governments 

Nevertheless, at this time, the young Count Cavour | or individuals attacked, and possibly to aggravate 

. lived precisely the same sort of life as other young | the condition of the very party whom the press seeks 
noblemen, remarkable neither for excess nor abstin- | to aid.’ Views such as these did not, as may well 

i ence. The only passion he ever had was for gambling. | be sup ; 

Upon one occasion, he incurred in this debts to occasion of Mr Cobden’s visit to Turin, his intimacy 


the amount of L.8000, which the marquis, his father, | with the count, who was then considered a reactionary 
id out of his future share in the property, with the | and monopolist, gave offence to the liberal 
tion, however, that no more wi be forth- | party. they w: arm in arm er in 
Thereupon Cavour, with a | the streets, it was even observed by ightened 


most istic moderation, instead of leaving off poem ‘Voila la liberté du commerce par 
gambling, yo a reduced his stakes, and continued | le m 4 

ying as before. Till within the last few years of | Nevertheless, in 1850, one of the boldest measures 
is life, when his occupations became i ever passed in Piedmont owed its success to Cavour— 
he was the first whist-player in Turin ; and on one of | an act for annulling ecclesiastical courts and other 
he i law. Togivean 


& 1000 | able in civil matters to the common law. 
franc points, rose from the table a winner of | idea of the audacity of such a proposal, we may men- 
150,000 francs. tien that in consequence of it, Sante Reese, the Minister 


} The Piedmontese often style themselves the English | of Commerce, having died suddenly, was 

practi: ith a love of law an er, | Turin, unless he solemnl i 


repentance for 
which by no means ingui brethren of the | the part he had taken, as one of ministers who 
south. Cavour was especially English-like, and his | had this measure against the church ; and 
| admiration for England and its Santa being resolute, he died unconfessed and 
as his own countrymen did not hesitate to entitle | unabsolved. Mindful of this statesman’s fate, Cavour 
lomania. His opiaions upon the Irish question, | himself made arrangements with a priest whom he 
at the time of O’Connell’s prosecution for sedition, | could trust, so that he might rely on the last sacra- 
when throughout the continent, and especially in | ments being administered to him ; and when he 
| Catholic countries, the Liberator was looked upon as | this priest, the well-known Fra Giacomo, was not 
the heroic leader of an oppressed nation, are very illus- | wanting to the promise given. 
trative of this, as well as very of was courageous 
He denies that Repeal was desirable for Ireland ; but a tigloentaat -ctoninhths 
, his real of dissatisfaction with O’Connell is, that | excusing his concealment, and, 
1 ible revolution. Count Cavour was perhaps the cerning the cession 


as most unquestionably he was the greatest, of Liberal | have forgiven him the sale 
i | society, e was not a phi ist ; to the last moment. The si 

the conclusion of his fine essay upon Communism is al on i 


opposed to these socialist ideas, at | on hi part, therefore, 
whose society is justly alarmed, are, | Garibaldi. Mr 
firstly, the diffusion of wholesome quarrel, and has but 
the intelliguce of menkind ; andj Ho him of 
secondly, the promotion of feelings of mutual good- | undiplomatic and 
will To every | no little right to complain. 
man, then, his proper work ! count had lived, all ‘ 
the political economist may easily refute in their | well done, in time, 
studies the errors of communism, but their labours| manner. To the 
will be im vain unless all honest men, putting into | line of argument 


t 
1 
present Dimseil at ir i t rs, unless Dis passpor is urning COM shouider upon y 
perf ] 
the ] 
t 
estined to become e had that conbdence in him- | with the country, or with internal politics... .. 
it attacks foreign governments, or undertakes the ’ 
| 
— 
i 
{ 
ative city, but h 
t veiled the deed 
soldier of 
ty which the di 
tood to wink at. 


7 scientific swordsman who protested st havi of Italy on this their last meeting, after so many 
through w principles. The ‘whole years of fri remains a 

treatment of Garibaldi by the ‘moderate , as they | the day, too, there came hourly telegrams from the , 
call themselves, has indeed, since the taking of Gaeta, | Emperor Napoleon, asking after the sick minister, but 
be there was no good news to return. He died 
The poor man having delivered the city, no now | after sunrise the next morning. The burial honours 
remembers ‘that same poor man,’ Mr Edward mourned 
Dicey least of all The endeavour to iate the as though he had been of each a -relation 
ernee ity trcenpanes with the subject of | but instead of his being buried, as he might have 


The private life of the count was a simple one. | little chapel 


alone with his brother. When dinner | himself. The permission was gran 

was over, he smoked a cigar, sitting in summer-time | work was done, some one noticed to him thai 
i i i black clothes he had put on for 
come and look at “the count,” as they were wont to | stained with plaster-marks. “Don’t touch them,” 
call him ; then for half an hour, and worked again | he answered: “I shail leave these clothes, just as 
till he went to at midnight.’ 
His was neither captivating nor impos- | possessions.”’ And the stained now hang 

ing. ‘With regard to Cavour’s outward form and | treasured up in the house of the mason-farmer. 
person, = the a clear 
perception of it, what no photograph can give— 
look of power, the half-mild Unita, BIBLIOMANTA. 


ir of giving alone. . ... . The squat—and I know | the madness of book-collecting to a very 
bend form; the small stumpy remote date, 
legs; the short round arms, with the hands stuck con- and give it a pedigree almost as respectable as that 


which could see the veins swelling ; the scant | °” ‘original inhabitant’ of the Garden of Eden, looked 
thin har; the Missed, blotched. feos aod the shone down in secret scorn upon the large body of mankind 
y the goggle these | who come from ‘that parvenu Adam.’ History, from 

must be known to all who have examined the | age to age, gives us casual glimpses of the libraries 
likeness of Italy's greatest statesman.’ When Cavour | of days gone by, from the countless tomes of the 
wag at Flombitres, and the terms of the alliance were | Ptolemies down to those few choice volumes, valued 


him one day and said: ‘Do you know, there are but at more than a king’s ransom, which the royal care of 


i 


. : possidenti libros insedit desiderium’—well expresses 
f | the feeling of a genuine collector. And we are all 
imagined, to be laid to the © of the doctors. | familiar with Chaucer's description of a bibliophile of 

malady was congestion of the brain; but be the final 
| disease what i of 


what it may, there can be no doubt of the Would rather have at his bedhead 
broad fact, that Cavour killed himself by overwork. A twenty books, y-clothed in black or red, 
If bleeding was not the proper remedy, the fault of Of Ari and his philosophy, 
its adoption lay with Cavour, not with the doctors. Than robes rich, rebeck, or psaltery 


the physicians books and forming libraries had become well estab- 
himself were early convinced that there was but little | lished, and, so to speak, fashionable, that the extreme 
hope of recovery. ing the last four days his mind | refinements of bibliography came into vogue. In 
was constantly wandering. If anybody spoke to him, | Great Britain, perhaps, the birth of the new ‘science’ 
he woke 2 collectedly and calmly ; | as it is fondly styled by its votaries—may be dated 
but when left to himself, his thoughts seemed to | from the earlier part of the last century, when Mead, 
life. The names of and Venice, and above all, Harley a Sloane, 4 of 
of Naples, were constantly on his -.. On dations of collections that have since become 
Monday, when he knew that he 


: the | Teceived princi; iples of the present day. His immense 
The dying man’s library was rich to excess in copies, printed on vellum 
Ne and on large paper, of the rarest editions, particularly 

was hat | of the classics ; and long after his death, an exemplar 

passed between the first king and the first minister | Askevianum was sure to bring its full price nies 


] A 
| 
of his own home at Santena. About 
‘He rose between four and five, had audiences chiefly | his tomb there is a story worth telling, and which 
on matters connected with his private property till six; | may 2 of the great statesman’s 
fashion, | life. ‘In the village of Santena there resides a well- 
and then, with the interval of an hour’s walk in | to-do landed proprietor, who, pan ap, tae 
Se chambers met. | fortune as a mason. On the occasion of the funeral, 
He dined late, after the chambers were over, and almost | the farmer begged permission to be allowed for the 
always, except on the rare occasions when he gave | time to resume his old trade, and fasten up the slab 
three men in all Kurope: one 18 mysell, the second 
you, and the third is one whose name I will not men- | Britain. The phrase attributed to the Emperor 
tion.’ But whether this observation was made in| Julian—‘ Alii quidem equos amant, alii aves, alii 
respect to personal beauty or moral excellence, is not | feras; mihi vero a puerulo mirandum acquirendi et 
poy ony It was not, however, until the habit of collecting 
for Fra Giacomo. prayer for you, my | instance, that we owe the orgin of the Britis! 
: son,” said the padre; and Cavour replied: “Yes,| Museum. Foremost amongst these virtuosi was the 
Sat ton, _ celebrated Dr Askew, who, in reality, was the first 
The count’s palace was thronged anxious} man, as far as we know, that collected upon the 
| 
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market. We believe his Aldine Plato—the editio 
princeps of 1513, in two volumes folio—printed on the 
purest vellum, is still regarded as one of the choicest 
books in the world. The sale of his library ‘ apud 
S. Baker and G. Leigh, in vico dicto York Street, 
Covent Garden, Februar. 1775,’ occupied twenty days, 
and it brought what were then considered high 
prices; one of the highest, we believe, being that paid 
for the Tezeide of Boccaccio, printed at Ferrara in 
1475, which sold for eighty-five pounds. Many amusing 
anecdotes are still told of Askew’s si ities. So 
chary was he of his dearly beloved volumes, that he 
would suffer no hand but his own to unlock the cases 
in which they were kept. Perched upon the ladder, 
he would thus exhibit some unique volume to the 
envious eyes of a less fortunate brother, who might 
indeed read it in that position, but could never hope 
to hold it in his own hands. 
In the formation, indeed, of so many choice libraries, 
a discrimination in the selection of the best and rarest 
editions was at once a natural result ; and the con- 
sequence is obvious. From the contentions of two 
rival amateurs arose the most celebrated collection 
of its day in England. When Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, was forming his famous library, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, a bookseller brought to him one 
morning a book of undoubted rarity, the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, printed at Venice by Christofer Valdarfar, 
in 1471, being the first edition printed with a 
date. For this volume, then—so late as 1807, erron- 
eously supposed to be unique—he demanded the 
modest little sum of one hundred guineas. Lord 
Oxford, like Mrs Centlivre’s ‘ philosophical girl,’ was 
doubtless willing to accede to any demand ‘ dictated 
by good sense, and comprehended within the bounds 
elocution ;” but he did not look upon the price 
demanded in that light, and flatly refused to pay it. 
The dealer then offered it to Lord Sunderland, 
Harley’s rival collector, and with as little success. 
Accident, however, threw him in the way of Robert, 
the second Duke of Roxburghe, who had just suc- 
ceeded to his title, and to an ample estate, that had 
been long at nurse, and who, caring probably as little 
for this edition of Boccaccio as for an old almanac, 
mere ificatio ing what was beyoi 
the reach of the di "Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer. Having thus laid out his hundred guineas, 
he hastened to invite Oxford and Sunderland to dine 
with him, and their conversation naturally turning on 
the unique volume they had seen that morning, and 
which each — to buy at a Sag oe rate, their host 
gee inted out to them the identical book upon 
is window-sill;* ‘ce qui fut,’ says honest Brunet, 
‘pour ces bibliomanes parcimonieux un véritable 
créve-ceur.’ This is said to have been the beginni 
of that princely collection which, on the death 
John, the third Duke of Roxburghe, was brought, in 
1812, to the hammer. A few years before, Beloe had 
predicted that, if ever this volume was exposed to 
sale, it would bring at least five hundred pounds. 
Two other copies were subsequently discovered, both 
imperfect—one in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
wanting one leaf, and one in the Bibliothéque Royale 
at Paris, wanting three. But the Roxburghe copy, 
which was in perfect order, far outran even the antici- 


nent was Earl Spenser, who, however, lost nothing by 
waiting, since, in June 1819, he bought this identical 
copy, at the Marlborough sale, for only nine hundred 
and eighteen pounds, fifteen shillings: ‘ce qu’est 
encore un prix fort honnéte,’ as M. Brunet again 
naively observes. 

From the number of distinguished amateurs who 
met in London on the occasion of the Roxb e sale, 
was formed the well-known Roxburghe Club, an 
election into which was so highly prized by Sir Walter 
Scott, and which undoubtedly has the host 
ot printing-clubs that have arisen in later years—the 
Bannatyne, the Maitland, the Spalding, the Camden, 
the S) , the Percy, the Hakluyt, and a score 
more of like learned associations for the rvation 
of such rare information as stands in likelihood of loss 
or destruction by reason of its being in a unique copy. 
Certainly, whatever opinion a philoso; may enter- 
tain of bibliomania in the abstract, no one will deny 
that, in many of its results, it has been practically of 
the first service to the cause of letters. 

might well puzzle a more erudite lexicographer 
than old Scaliger himself. One favoured votary, 
however—himself no ey ae son of the Muses 
—paints, with the licensed om of a successful 
lover, the various charms which cause the bare 
sight of 

The small dark volume, rich with tarnished gold, 


honting the mystic colophon of a Caxton, a Pynson, 
or a en Te Wonde to make the heart leap for 
joy, the strings relax, till the precious tome 
—rarus, rarissimus, or unique— 
Is cheaply purchased at its weight of gold. 

‘ Here,’ says Sir Walter, in his description of Oldbuck’s 
library, ‘were editions esteemed as being the first, 
scarcely less regarded as being 
the last and best; here was a book valued because 
it had the author’s final improvements, and there 
another which, strange to tell, was in request 
because it had them not. One was precious because 
it was a folio; another, because it was a duode- 
cimo; some, because they were tall; some, because 
they were short ; the merit of this lay in the title- 
page 5 of that, in the arrangement of the letters in 

word Finis. There was, it seemed, no peculiar 
distinction, however trifling or minute, which might 
not give value to a volume, provided the indispensable 
quality of scarcity or rare occurrence was attached 
to it.’ In the conclusion of the last paragraph lies, 
doubtless, the root of the whole matter. 

Of the extremities to which collectors are often 
carried in their zeal to procure the volume ‘rarissi- 
mus’ of Brunet or Lowndes, there are exam 
innumerable. Witness the charming little tale of 
Charles Nodier, the most tasteful of amateurs, the most 
graceful of modern French writers; witness the furore 
with which Mr Jonathan Oldbuck descants upon the 
story of Caxton’s Book of the Chess—the first book 
printed in England—how ‘Snuffy Davy’ bought it ata 
stall in Holland for twopence ; how it came to Dr 
Askew’s hands for sixty guineas; and how, at his 
sale, ‘ this inestimable treasure blazed forth in its full 
value, and was purchased by royalty itself for one 
hundred and seventy pounds!’ Witness the price 
= in 1847 at Leigh’s auction-room for a Mazarine 

ible—namely, five hundred pounds; while three 
hundred pounds were freely given at the same time 
ully’s Offices, printed in 

There is a very considerable difference not only 
between the principles which govern the collection of 
books in England and in France, but also in the 
character of the collectors. In the one country it is 
a taste that is, in general, not much indulged but by 
gentlemen of i iti 


fortunes, whose 


| 
} 
| 
down to the Marquis of Blandford, afterwards Duke | 
of Marlborough, at the price of two thousand two 
hundred and sixty pounds! His unsuccessful oppo- 
i * Sir Walter Scott, in his Piteairn’s Criminal Trials, , 
i tells this story in © somewhat different fashion. In the version 7 
} in the text, the writer has followed Brunet and Beloe. | J 
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is assured, and whose hobby it is to lay out 
forty or thousand pounds upon a library. In 
France, on e contrary—though, of course, there are 
numerous exceptions to these rules on either side of 
the Strait of Dover—the principal collectors are men 
of letters, whose incomes are derived from no fixed 
ital, and to whom, therefore, the practice of selling 
from time to time, so much of their libraries as 
ay be convenient or necessary, is not discreditable. 
Again, are refinements in French collections that 
are not yet entirely in vogue in England. The 
distinction between copy of a rare 
ordinary q margins, and 
bound, aon No fresh and clean as when it first 
left the press, on Holland paper or on vellum, spotless 
and uncut, and sumptuously bound in the most ex- 
pensive style, is much less marked in ¢he former 
country than in the latter. In France, the process of 
renovating books is carried to an extreme. Two or 
ge im oy for instance, of the same edition 
ht ther; taking a part from this, 
fy sol t, a "complete set of the most 
AN ‘tow will be formed. Then it passes under 
the hands of a person whose business it is, by means 
of washing it with certain preparations, by careful 
erasures, by sizing, and by a thousand other modes, 
to cleanse each from every stain or blot that it 
org Should a part of a leaf be gone, he finds 
to that on which the book is 
nted (in a case of the last necessity, taking a fly- 
from the book itself), and the missing 
together artfully that g the w ole 


thousand francs are not — ator for such a 
restoration of a single volume. e hands of the 
er; ere, again, is a or the indulgence 

taste and expense. Scores of pounds may be spent in 
giving to an octavo or quarto its costly garb of morocco 
and gold; so that by the time the collector has 
filled a single shelf, he may easily have expended a 
France has, it seems to us, the decided advan over 
the rest of the world. Highly as we rate the abilities of 
our own binders, of Riviere, of Hayday, of Mackenzie, 
or of Clarke and Bedford, we must confess that we 
have never seen binding of a living workman equal to 
that of Bauzonnet ; but whoso desires specimens of 
his best workmanshi may well count over on 
sovereigns very y ere he sends them on such 

a flight. 


WITHIN MAKES WITHOUT. 


ALL of us make our own world. The nature of the 
without is determined by the within. The selfish find 
all men selfish ; the roguish detect roguery in every- 
thing; the good believe all to be good; and the 
amiable generally find themselves among pleasant- 
natured people. Even the criminal classes exemplify 
this principle ; not a swindler amongst them but is 
convinced that, under the decent robe of Respecta- 
bility, there festers a mass of sins. 

We are thus furnished with a key to the char- 
acters of men. If you hear one proclaiming the uni- 
versal self-seeking of mankind, you may be pretty 
sure he is one who takes unusual care of himself. 
If suspicious, you will not be far wrong in suspecting 
him. If he takes generally depreciatory views of 
human nature, you may safely conclude that he is 


himself no very favourable specimen of the race. 
When you hear any one treating all others as knaves, 
it will be very excusable that you set him down as 
such in his heart, if not in his ordinary actions. And 
all this simply because we furnish forth the world 
from our own hearts. The world is just what we 
make it to ourselves. 

One would think that the very experiences of us 
poor mortals are in some mysterious accordance with 
our prevailing strain of sentiment. Be jolly and 
good-humoured yourself, and you will be constantly 
meeting pleasant people who treat you hospitably 
and kindly ; be cankered and suspicious, and every- 
bedy you fall in with will be something bad. Be a 
pessimist, and things really will put on their worst 
aspect; be an optimist, and the world will be an 
unforfeited Eden. A Damp Blanket finds all humid 
round about him. A misanthrope will never once in 
life encounter an amiable person. It seems as if there 
were a special providence in it. I certainly never do 
call upon the family of Mr Felix Summerley, but all 
seems paradisiacal about them. They are full of allu- 
sions to kind, pleasant friends, and merry picnics, and 
all kinds of fun and merry-making, as if there were 
no such thing as knaves, fools, or bores in the world. 
Neither do I ever visit the Growley De Winters—an 
equally respectable family—but I am regaled, as long 
as I will stay, with stories of wife-abusing husbands, 
ruinously extravagant wives, sons rusticated for mis- 
behaviour at school, and the rapidly approaching 
bankruptcy of every one of their acquaintance who 
has a good house over their heads. How it happens 
that the one party never has any pleasant, or the 
other any unpleasant experiences, seems at first per- 
fectly inexplicable on any natural theory. 

The truth, however, is that we make our circle 
what it is. The Summerleys start with cheerful 
unsuspicious minds, disposed to be generally obliging, 
and capable by their high spirits of greatly cheering 
all around them. They naturally attract the best 
kind of friends, and thus secure that their ordinary 
experiences in the world shall be of an agreeable kind. 
The De Winters, on the other hand, having no sort of 
attraction for good souls, are apt, for want of better, 
to take up with an inferior set of people, who natur- 
ally verify all their misanthropical notions. They 
never know what good and lovable people there are 
in the world, to be had as friends by those worthy of 
them. That portion of society remains to them asa 
fountain closed and a book sealed; and all because 
they are not, in the first place, good and lovable 
themselves. 

There is more in this piece of domestic philosophy 
than at first appears. It is a very common mistake 
among us, with regard to certain social duties, to look 
for others making the beginning. We sit still, not 
ill-disposed, perhaps—not unwilling to reciprocate 
kindness—but expecting that it shall first be shewn 
to us by some other person. Why others should 
begin, cannot be demonstrated. There is, in truth, 
no reason for it. There is, possibly, however, a reason 
for the expectation, in some profound unacknowledged 
defect of self-confidence or self-reliance. When this 
kind of error arises from merely a false modesty, or 
what is called a retiring disposition, it is much to be 
deplored, and the consequences may be sympathised 
with. Where it arises, as it often does, from some 
perverting egotism, it can only be condemned. How- 
soever it may originate, one thing is sure, that there 
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olten deceive DY mis process (formerly call 
guiancie, but which is now known as /a biblialatrique), 
mee 9 copies of the rarest works are constantly pro- ; 
ced; and our readers | | of the skill with 
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to twelve o’clock in the forenoon, they flock in by 
hundreds ; and at various periods from two to four 
they flock out again in equal numbers. Nothing par- 
ticular can be inferred from their appearance ; for 


the quadrangle, the stranger would speedily be 
bewildered. So many doors and windows, so many 
passages and corridors, so many unconnected and 
incongruous inscriptions on, or over, or near the 
several entrances, leave him in doubt concerning the 
real ownership of this vast mass of building. 

The truth is, Somerset House is not now what it 
was. The Strand was a famous place for royal and 
noble mansions three or four centuries ago. It was 
really a Strand, and not merely so by name; for 
there were walks by the river-side, with mansions 
and gardens intervening. At a time when the Strand 
‘was still a country road leading from the city of Lon- 
don to the city of Westminster, the site of the present 
Somerset House was occupied by a building of much 
magnificence. Edward Seymour, whose sister was 
made a queen the very day after the unfortunate 
Anne Boleyne perished on the scaffuld, was raised 
rapidly in favour by Henry VIII. He became 
successively Viscount Beauchamp, Earl of Hert- 
ford, Knight of the Garter, and Lord Chamberlain ; 
and when the youthful Edward VI. became king, 
Seymour was appointed governor to the young king 


Treasurer, Earl Marshal, and Duke of Somerset. 

It is from him that Somerset House took its name. 
He was the owner of much ground hereabouts: he 
demolished numerous mansions of small extent, in 
order to build on the site a palace worthy of his own 
great ambition. Building materials being scarce, he 
pulled down various structures with astonishing auda- 
city, simply for the sake of the stone, and with almost 
as little regard for the rights of others as his royal 
master Henry would have shewn. Those who would 
know what the Protector Somerset did in those days 
will find all about it in Burnet, Froude, and Vaughan ; 
and they will find also that Edward VI. thus laconi- 
cally recorded his uncle’s death (for Edward was the 
son of Seymour’s sister, Lady Jane Seymour) in his 
diary : ‘1552, January 22. The Duke of Somerset 
had his head cut off upon Tower Hill between eight 
and nine o’clock in the ing.’ Somerset began his 
palace in 1546, but it is doubtful whether the building 
was habitable before his death. It must have been a 
majestic structure; for the area covered was six 
encima It was planned by an 


glan 


Italian, known as John of Padua, and was the first 
Italian building constructed in this country. 
Somerset House, known as Somerset Place, became 
royal property after Seymour’s death. The Princess 
Elizabeth sometimes resided there during the remainder 
of Edward’s reign ; and when she became queen, it 
was still occasionally inhabited by royalty. James IL 
gave it as a residence to his queen, Anne of Denmark, 
and lavished large sums in entertainments there to 
Christian IV., king of Denmark, on the occasion of 
his visit to England. Anne and James both ‘lay in 
state’ in this favourite palace, the one in 1618, and 
the other in 1625. The palace then passed to Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of Charles L ; she lived to see the 
beginning and the end of the Commonwealth, and to 
come back to Somerset House on the restoration of 
her son Charles II. She readorned the place, and 
made some additions from the designs of Inigo Jones. 
Cowley, the court poet, wrote some verses, in which 
the palace is made to speak of itself and its sur- 
roundings thus : 


Before my gate a street’s broad channel flows, 
Which still with waves of crowding people flows ; 
And every day there passes by my side, 

Up to its western reach, the London tide, 

The spring-tides of the term. My front looks down 
On all the pride and business of the town. 


When Henrietta Maria died, Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles the Second, became the occupant of 
Somerset House ; and it continued to belong to suc- 
cessive queens until 1775, when the nation took 

ion of it, giving Queen Charlotte Buckingham 
in exchan; 

has belonged, not to kin 
long period of =, Seg become ruinous and 
miserable, and Sir illiam Chambers was commis- 
a new edifice. By the 1790, 
L.350,000 had been expended on the 
structure which still rears its front towards the 
Thames. It is really a very large building, for it 
covers an area little smaller than that of Russell 
Square. There are two modern additions on the 
east and the west. When King’s College was 
founded, somewhat over years ago, it was 
determined to construct a building for it at the east 
end of Somerset House. It will be seen, on taking a 
with the elder structure ; indeed, it 


rate gateway, and all i has been 
may possibly recollect an unsightly piece of unoccu- 
ae ground oe upon Lancaster Place, and near 
aterloo Bri this been filed up within the 
few years, yan egant | 
the Inland Revenue department. Nevertheless, it 
belongs virtually to Somerset House ; for it is merely 
an extension to find room for that which was too 
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is great virtue, great safety, for ourselves, in being y 
always ready with kind and genial demonstrations. 
Think not of what is due from others. Pay your 
own debt of loving-kindness at once, without a 
moment’s thought of what will or ought to come of . 
it. Most assuredly, such is the rule of the Summer- ; 
leys, by which they bring such a pleasant social 
atmosphere around them. 
POKING ABOUT IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 
THERE are not in London many buildings more 
remarkable than Somerset House and its occupants. 
A stranger, standing near the front archway in the 
Strand, would at certain hours of the day marvel who 
and what are the people going in and out. From ten | 
in these days the Inverness cape, the cut-away coat, 
and the peg-top trousers, are distributed very impar- 
| 
na On OF S 55 
| which had not been fully carried out. From the 
| Strand, this unity does not a r; there is a sepa- 
of the large structure. 
Science, Art, and Red Tape have struggled for the 
possession of Somerset House ever since the present ; 
for Science and Art are gradually being driven out. 
IIL gave apartments in the building to 
body until it migrated to Trafalgar Square. Years ; 
afterwards, other apartments were given or lent to 4 
' certain learned societies, especially the Royal Society ; : 
but Red Tape, wanting more and more room, 
XUM 
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elbowed Science out by degrees, and sent her to Bur- 
lington House, leaving ao 4 Antiquaries and the 
Geologists (and those probably only for a time) at 
Somerset House. When the university of London 
= founded, with King’ A, 4-4 University 

as its two components, a ents were given 
to it in this building ; but here, again, transler to 
Burli House has taken place. en the govern- 
ment established Schools of ign some years ago, 
they were located here ; but Red Tape drove them to 
Marlborough House, and then the ive wants 
of the Prince of Wales drove them still further west 
to South Kensington. Thus it has been—Royal 
Society, Ro Academy, University of London, 
Schools of i all have gradually been driven 
away from Somerset House; and now Red Tape 

igns triumphant, and almost alone. ’ 

m we speak of Red Tape, we refer, in this 
instance jially, to the Admiralty and the Inland 
Revenue ; 15 these are the two departments to which 
Somerset House is for the most appropriated. 
The Admiralty would be very to rid of 
Somerset House altogether, and to assemble all its 
clerks and officials at Whitehall ; but as matters now 
stand, this is simply impossible; it would be an 
attempt to put a pint of water into a half-pint vessel. 
The Admiralty lives in two houses, because one house 
is not large enough to contain it; and as those houses 
are nearly half a mile apart, the consequent waste of 
time is very considerable. Here we find the Sick 
and Wounded Seamen’s Office, the Transport Office, 
the Victualling Office, and others belonging to what 
is called the Civil Branch of the ‘Admiral ; whereas 
at Whitehall are the departments more immediately 
presided over by the Lords of the Admiralty. It is 
chiefly on the south side of the quadrangle that we 
meet with the Admiralty offices, with some three or 

is occupi Audi ice, W. 
persons are eae loyed in checking the accounts 
of the ministers and the different government depart- 
ments. 


the business here con- 
ducted; better known to John Bull by the short 
decisive word ‘ Taxes.’ Not customs duties, but 
excise, and a great deal else. If you wish to know 
about omnibus and cab duties, post-chaise and horse 
duties, here is the office; cards and dice duties, here 
on the left; hawkers’ and pedlers’ duties, here on 
the right ; t-medicine duties, over the way ; 
pawnbrok licence-duties, round the corner; per- 
mits, a little further on; land-tax redemption, second 
door on the right ; fire-insurance duties, ever so many 
stairs up; attorneys’ certificates, ever so many stairs 
down. If your Uncle Thomas dies, leaving a 

round sum of money, House is sure to hear 
of it. Did he not leave a will, then there are certain 
offices to which your Aunt Sarah and your cousins 
Richard and Lucy must apply. Did he leave a will, 
then there are offices—and a rare number of them—at 
which you 


Pieces of of various kinds, such as 
transfer-stamps, and the like 
As postage-stamps, these give employment to 


ts | minuteness. Nearly thirty 


the domain ef Mr Edwin 
—— Sir Rowland Hill 
e 


of 


, so often went, now leads to 
‘Births, Marriages, and Deaths.’ The old council- 
room of the Royal Academy, somewhat richly adorned, 
is the sanctum of the registrar-general himself; and 
in the old rooms where the annual exhibitions of the 

clerks are now 
the Smiths, Browns, 


surpassing 
1837, the registers of births, marriages, 
were kept in a@ most clumsy and imperfect way. 
Some people were married, but, so far as available 
registers could tell, were never born ; some died with- 
out having been either born or married; and some 
children appeared to have never had either fathers 
or mothers. At ow the legislature took up the 
matter, and established a general regi for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Mr G: has, if we 
mistake not, been at the head of the establishment 
astonishing degree of completeness. e not 
been able to do anything thoroughly in reference to 
the older regi for abundant reasons; but the 
movement of the population for twenty-four years 
has been recorded with ——_ fulness and 
illion names are here 
placed on ent record, in reference to the im- 
portant events of birth, marriage, or death. How 
they are collected, it would take too long to tell ; but 
here they are. When the reader next enters the 
central gateway of Somerset House, and turns round 
to the north-west corner of the quadrangle, he will 
tread upon tens of thousands of John Smiths and 
William Thompsons. All under and about the pave- 
ment are endless vaults, lighted here and there by a 
skylight or a gas jet; and in these vaults are 
large and strongly bound volumes filled with the 
names of all the millions who, in these realms, have 
come into or gone out of the world, or have been 
united in holy wedlock, for past. It is said 
that five hun ‘John Smiths’ expire every year ; 
and many more destined to bear the same name are 
born; and hundreds marry. But no matter what 
the name; here it is sure to be found. The Duke of 


Wellington is there ; the green- ’s baby round the 
corner is there ; and so is the Duchess of Kent; and 
so is the man who killed himself by eating too much 


plum-pudding at Christmas-time. Yon may cause any 
name to be hunted out for you for a shilling ; and no 
labour is grudged to make the search successful, in 
case it may be important to _ in reference to legal 
or family matters. If Mr egg agg asked for 
any particulars concernin; e marri or 
death of Sairey Gemp, ant Betsy Prig, he at 
once set to work to find them—provided only you 


ieving that those 
ies had really lived in the flesh, and were not as 
Mrs Harris. 


* Chambers's Journal, No. 47, present Series. 


| Hill, the brother of the 
Mi the post-office. Here 
wholly or in part made, including the process of 
; forating the sheets of postage-stamps. Our poll on 
will perhaps remember a description of this depart- 
; ment, given in these columns, a few years ago ;* and 
they would like to know, perhaps—as we ourselves 
would certainly like—why the perforations are now 
stamps are apt to split and tear i of separati 
If we ferret out the rooms where the Royal 
Academy once flourished, we shall find them ab- 
. fF sorbed in the official domain of the registrar-general. 
The staircase up which Reynolds and Fuseli, Gains- 
| and Joneses who have been born, or died, or given 
| in marriage, for ever so many years past. 
| A most curious eatablishuxent is this registrar- 
| general's office. For four-and-twenty years has a 
The west side of the quadrangle, however, includ- | 
’ ing the new building in Lancaster Place, presen 
: the most extensive labyrinth of rooms. The words | 
rtion of the legacies he ; to you all. 
i. admirable to relate, there is one room where, if 
paid too much, will give some of it 
pes | care, ever, to give you a 
great deal of trouble in the process. > tame 
; and Succession duties have a whole range of rooms 
to themselves; so have the Income and Property 
taxes. The Stamp-office is an immense affair, so 
is the amount of revenue raised on stam 
t one of the most in e ments 0! ee 
{ House. The south-west corner of the structure is es 
5 is | 
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THINGS HOPED FOR. 


Her silver lamp half-filled with oil, 
Night came, to still the day’s turmoil, 
And bring a respite from its toil. 
Gliding about with noiseless tread, 

Her white sheets on the ground she spread, 
That wearied men might go to bed. 

No watch was there for me to keep, 

Yet could I neither rest nor sleep, 

A recent loss had struck so deep. 

I felt as if Omnipotence 

Had given us no full recompense 

For all the ills of time and sense. 

So I went, wandering silently, 

Where a great river sought the sea, 

And fashioning the life to be. 

Tt was not drawn from book or creed, 
And yet, in very truth and deed, 

It answered to my greatest need, 

And satisfied myself, I thought, 

A heaven so good and perfect ought 

To give to all what all have sought. 
Near where I slowly chanced to stray, 

A youth, and old man, worn and gray, 
Down through the silence took their way ; 
And the night brought within my reach, 
As each made answer unto each, 

Some portion of their earnest speech. 
The patriarch said : ‘ Of all we know, 
Or all that we can dream below, 

Of that far land to which we go, 

This one assurance hath expressed, 

To me, its blessedness the best— 

“ He giveth his belovéd rest.” ’ 

And the youth answered : ‘ If it be 

A place of inactivity, 

It cannot be a heaven to me.’ 

‘Surely its joy must be to lack 

These hindrances that keep us back 
From rising on a shining track, 

‘Where each shall find his own true height, 
Though in our place, and in our light, 
We differ as the stars of night.’ 

I listened, till they ceased to speak ; 

And my heart answered, faint and weak, 
Their heaven is not the heaven I seek! 
Yet their discourse awoke again 

Some hidden memories that had lain 
Long undisturbed within my brain. 

For oft, when bowed earth’s care beneath, 
I had asked others of their faith, 

In the life following after death ; 

And what that better world could be, 
Where from mortality set free, 

We put on immortality. 

And each in his reply had shewn 

That he had shaped and made his own 
By the best things which he had known ; 
Or fashioned it to heal the woe 

Of some great sorrow, which below 

It was his hapless lot to know. 

A mother once had said to me, 

Over her dead : ‘My heaven will be 

An undivided family.’ 

One sick with mortal doubts and fears, 
With looking blindly through her tears— 

The way that she had looked for years— 
Told me: ‘ That world could have no pain, 
Since there we should not wait in vain 
For feet that will not come again, 

A lover dreamed that heaven would be 
Life’s hour of perfect ecstasy, 

Drawn out into eternity ! 


Men bending to their hopeless doom, 
ae as in a living tomb, 

Down shafts of everlasting gloom, 
Out of the dark had answered me: 
* Where there is light for us to see 
Each other’s faces, heaven must be.’ 
An aged man, who bowed his head 
With reverence o’er the page, and read 
The words that ancient prophets said— 
Talked of a glory never dim, 
Of the veiled face of cherubim, 
And harp, and everlasting hymn ; 
Saw golden streets and glittering towers— 
Saw peaceful valleys white with flowers, 
Kept never-ending Sabbath hours. 
One, whom the cruel sea had crossed, 
And seen, through billows madly tossed, 
Great shipwrecks, where brave souls were lost, 
Thus of the final voyage spake : 
* Coming to heaven must be to make 
Safe port, and no more journeys take.’ 
And now their words of various kind 
Came back to my bewildered mind, 
And my faith staggered faint and blind, 
One moment; then this truth seemed plain, 
These have not trusted God in vain : 
To ask of Him must be to gain! 
Every imaginable good, 
We, erring, sinful, mortal, would 
Give our belovéd, if we could; 
And shall not He, whose care enfolds 
Our life, and all our way controls, 
Yet satisfy our longing souls ? 
Since mortal step hath never been, 
And mortal eye hath never seen, 
Past death’s impenetrable screen, 
Who shall dare limit Him above, 
Or tell the ways in which He’ll prove 
Unto his children all his love ? 
Then joy through all my being spread, 
And, comforted myself, I said : 
‘Oh, weary world, be comforted ! 
‘Souls, in your quest of bliss grown weak— 
Souls, whose great woe no words can speak— 
Not always shall ye vainly seek ! 
*Men whose whole lives have been a night, 
Shall come from darkness to the light ; 
Wanderers shall hail the land in sight. 
* Old saints, and martyrs of the Lamb, 
Shall rise to sing their triumph psalm, 
And wear the crown, and bear the palm. 
* And the pale mourner, with bowed head, 
Who, for the living lost, or dead, 
Here weeps, shall there be gently led 
*To feel, in that celestial place, 
The tears wiped softly from her face, 
And know love’s comforting embrace. 
*So shall we all, who groan in this, 
Find, in that new life’s perfectness, 
Our own peculiar heaven of bliss— 
*More glorious than our faith believed, 
Brighter than dreams our hope has weaved, 
Better than all our hearts conceived. 
‘Therefore will I wait patiently, 
Trusting, where all God’s mansions be, 
There hath been one reserved for me, 
* And go down calmly to death’s tide, 
Knowing, when on the other side 
I wake, I shall be satisfied.’ §Paass Cary. 
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